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NO TIME FOR 
APPEASEMENT 
By A. M. WirHers 
Concord College 
NE THING 1 miss in Tue 
CriassicaL OutLook is a clash of 
thinking. 

Apropos of an article of mine in 
the Classical Journal for November, 
1952, the editor; the late Joseph 
Clyde Murley, remarked that “a cer- 
tain amount of conflicting opinion is 
probably wholesome.” But no one 
took the trouble either to approve or 
to condemn what I had to say in re- 
gard to methods of promoting Latin. 
Another article, “For More Tradi- 
tionalism in Language Teaching,” 
which I wrote for THe CLassicaL 
OvtLtook for February, 1949, was 
directed at a prominent teacher who 
seemed to me to be drifting much 
too far from that base; it drew from 
her a polite reply in the same journal, 
but in this instance too there was no 
follow-up from any other source. Al- 
though I have these and other 
places been guilty of expressing 
heretical thoughts about the teaching 
of the classics—and of other lan- 
guages (witness, for example, my 
doubts about the ultimate good de- 
rivable from language clubs and from 
the presentation of Greek plays, in 
the French Review for December, 
1942, and the Classical Bulletin for 
March, 1947), no one has ever writ- 
ten to me to expostulate; the fashion 
seems to be only to approve the con- 
genial. My thinking in all these cases 
has been based on an insistent. re- 
spect and concern for the value of 
time, and reluctance to see it wasted 
on our American educational  side- 
shows, which to my mind have very 
little to do with the actual concrete 
learning of language. 

1 thoroughly disagree, almost 
throughout, with the article “Inter- 
pretation in the High-School Latin 
Class,” by Professor Fred $. Dunham, 
in THe Crassica Outrtook for De- 
cember, 1957. Professor Dunham says 
the devoted teacher must not only 
try “to develop the ability to read a 
Latin passage with some degree of 
understanding” (a vague statement, 
truly), but must also instruct’ in 
“composition, grammar, spelling, 
mythology, geography, history, re- 
ligion, art, and many other fine 
things,” without, of course, neglect- 
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TO CELIA 
(“Drink to me only with thine eyes’’) 
THE ENGLISH OF BEN JONSON 
Latinized 


By Van L. Jounson 
Tufts University 


QOcellis tu libaveris 
Et tum libavero. 

Ne tingas mero poculum 
Sed tingas basio. 

Si quidem eget nectaris, 
Cui sitis animo, 

Ex ore tuo caelitum 
Umores haurio. 


Corona serta floribus 
Et tibi tradita 
Non poterit arescere 
In coma nitida; 
Quae modo tecta_ crinibus 
Et fronte placida 
Incipiet florescere 
Rosarum copia. 


ing the multifold methods of vocabu- 
lary building. Translation in the old- 
fashioned sense of reading page after 
page from the pens of Roman authors 
must not be torturingly pressed 
down upon the brows of high-school 
students, while dramatizations, oral- 
aural aid inventions, and, in general, 
information handed out on all sub- 
jects conceivably connected with 
knowledge of Latin—all these are 
balm for linguistically hurt minds. 
In contrast, read the words of the 
late Edward Kennard Rand in_shis 
paper, “The First Business of the 
Classical Teacher,” in the Classical 
Bulletin for October, 1944 (the ital- 
ics are mine): “Of course, the an- 
cient authors are related to our day 
in many ways, and the skilful teacher 
should suggest this fact from time 
to time. It is his first business, how- 
ever, to teach the elements of Latin 
and Greek and the art of reading at 
sight simple Greek and Latin prose. 
heartily disapprove the present 
tendency to give a fictitious interest 
to elementary school text books in 
Greek and Latin by equipping them 
with sensational illustrations which 
often are sentimental and misleading. 
A teacher should make just Greek 
and Latin interesting, sice interest- 
ing they are. They should be pre- 


sented with authority as vital things 
for learners, whether the learners like 
them or not. One day they will find 
out.” 

Precisely and absolutely! I reject as 
unnatural the doctrine that really 
digging into Caesar, Livy, or Vergil 
is “torturing,” even to the average 
high-school student’s mind, whereas 
dramatizing, word-building, snatch- 
ing of little excerpts from authors, 
pictures in the grammars (there are 
better ones in Look and Life), ar- 
chaeological stuffing, and so on, are 
genuinely stimulating and alluring. In 
the teachers college where | spent 
twenty years some 4o per cent of the 
matriculated students had had Latin 
in high school, mainly the kind of 
Latin I have just described, but not 
a baker’s dozen of them had been 
stimulated or allured sufficiently to 
want to go on with the study of it in 
college. 

In the French Review for Decem- 
ber, 1951, | wrote as follows: “Pro- 
fessor James D. Bruner of Carson- 
Newman College used to read Dante 
with his students of elementary Ital- 
ian; and although | once thought this 
Was not quite proper, | am not now 
certain that I was right. In reading 
Dante, or Voltaire, or any other 
writer of lofty stature, one reads 
literally with beginning students, and 
much of the time for them. But the 
students know all along the path that 
they are really biting into something, 
and I think the average among them 
are more interested in genuine liter- 
ature of the first water than in vi- 
carious trips to the Latin Quarter. 
It is better for them to tackle some- 
thing important, with vim and vigor, 
than to float along on a cloud that is 
going to let them down, Few  stu- 
dents ever really come to Dante in 
this crowded life. Introducing him 
to them in their young and generous 
beginnings may well give them a 
curiosity and a taste that will mean 
very much, and that will endure.” 

There is no sense in trying to 
crowd high-school minds with all 
knowledge, as if high school marked 
the end of learning. Give them Latin 
that is Latin, not a pale substitute 
therefor. If competition with their 
fellows in getting at the bottom of 
meaning, and expressing that 
meaning correctly, does not stir the 
students, then surely appeasement of- 
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ferings are even less effective. We 
who are mature, and have undergone 
real linguistic discipline, easily drift 
into word-building for ourselves, and 
add some archaeological knowledge 
automatically, as a matter of course— 
but for these accomplishments we 
had to have the requisite mental 
foundation, and had to acquire that 
maturity, the basis of which was laid 
on no “appeasement principle. “One 
day they will find out,” said Profes- 
sor Rand wisely. That, at least, is the 
teacher's only legitimate hope. 

I cannot but dislike all the present- 
day gratuitous advice to high-school 
teachers to “convert to a new model” 
(“pending the rise of a more intel- 
ligent public”), and literally to throw 
themselves away on their charges. 
Bring teachers of Latin up in the 
good old way, that is to say, with 
ability to read Latin. They will then 
take all necessary care of themselves, 
and provide whatever interest is 
achievable for students. Those who 
do not want the subject after trial, or 
who cannot stand up under its de- 
mands, may as well stay out. If po- 
sitions for teachers of Latin grow 
scarce, the victims of unemployment 
can, not uncomfortably, transfer to 
English, which basks in the sunlight 
of favor, and which needs them (for 
English pedagogical forces are sadly 
lacking in Latin-trained personnel). 
Luring students by appeasement, a 
dubious prospect at best, is worth 
nothing at all to anybody concerned. 

Along these and similar lines Pro- 
fessor J. A. Gaertner, in the Classical 
Weekly for April 13-20, 1953, writes: 
“Unless you get a really heavy dose 
of Latin, it does not seem to do too 
much to your mind and your think- 
ing habits.” Some of his other ex- 
pressions, like “prettified Latin” and 
“general educational mollycoddling,” 
may also well be pondered 

It is necessary for teachers as well 
as students to sweat at whatever 
work they do, the former, of course, 
to make the unwilling ones receptive 
to the whispers of solid knowledge, 
the latter to conquer that inherent 
disinclination to exercise the hinges 
of their brains. Now there are teach- 
ers who do not sweat, do not even 
perspire, but who do get into a fer- 
vent glow, enjoin the young. illiter- 
ates to love art and archaeology, 
museums and history, prose and 
poetry, and imagine at the day’s 
close that their enthusiasm has surely 
rubbed off upon their audience, and 
that this will be somehow useful, 
even if the students do not as much 
as try to read Caesar—as Caesar. 

How often have | been disheart- 


ened by modern-language reading 
texts in which the unhealthily indul- 
gent footnotes leave little or nothing 
for the students to decide! These 
texts are as solicitous for the mental 
ease and comfort of broad-shouldered 
boys and bustling maidens as is a 
charitable passer-by for an old lady 
crossing a crowded street intersec- 
tion. And how many hundreds of 
times have I seen student eyes drop 
to those notes, the intellectual energy 
of their possessors unable to endure 
even a moment’s strain! 

Quoting again from myself, I find 
in the Classical Journal for Novem- 
ber, 1952, the following: “I am afraid 
that the efforts of some to prove the 
existence of all-purpose qualities in 
Latin even for the twentieth century, 
to make it, in a word, appear young 
and kittenish as well as ancient and 
majestic, are making no impression 
upon those who hold most of the 
keys to the present educational situa- 
tion.” And this: “As with individuals, 
so in the case of academic groups, a 
dignified non-conformity with the 
mass may often be strongly in the 
interests of progress. A certain de- 
gree of watchful aloofness from cer- 
tain standard practices, with induced 
greater Opportunity to see and study 
the passing parade to better effect, 
might very well work to the ad- 
vantage of the classics in the estima- 
tion of all those agencies that control 
our lower schools .. .” 

There is no time (with reference 
to the years), and this is no time 
(with reference to Russia), for any 
more educational appeasement prac- 
tices. 

ie 
ACL COMMITTEES 


The current membership of the 
several committees of the American 
Classical League is as follows: 

Committee on ACL Scholarships— 
Professor Chauncey E. Finch, St. 
Louis University; Miss Anna Golds- 
berry, Delmar, N. Y.; Professor Rob- 
ert G. Hoerber, Westminster Col- 
lege, Fulton, Mo. (Chairman), Mr. 
Alvin Wakeland, Kennett Square, Pa. 

Committee on ACL-JCL Awards— 
Professor Carolyn E. Bock, Montclair 
State College, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
(Chairman); Mrs. Edith Dick, Oak- 
land, Cal.; Mr. William K. Glavin, 
Southborough, Mass.; Lillian 
Jones, Lexington, N. C.; Mr. Austin 
M. Lashbrook, University of Kansas. 

Committee on the Junior Classical 
League—Miss Jessie Chambers, Jack- 
son, Mich. (Federations); Miss Belle 
Gould, Henderson, Tex. (Chairman 
and Torcu: U.S.); Mrs. Hazel Hay- 
ley, Okmulgee, Okla. (Membership); 
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Mr. M. D. LaFountain, Trenton, 
N. J. (Publicity); Miss Lourania 


Miller, Dallas, Tex. (Federations); 
Mrs. Marion E. Swedberg, Denver, 
Colo. (Programs). 


Committee on Public Relations— 
Mrs. Pauline E. Burton, Toledo, 
Ohio (Chairman); Mr. Ward M. 


Canaday, President, Overland Cor- 
poration, Toledo; Miss Belle Gould, 
Henderson, Tex.; Professor William 
E. Gwatkin, Jr., University of Mis- 
souri; Mr. Walter E. Hess, Managing 
Editor, Student Life, Washington, 
D.C.; Miss Virginia G. Markham, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Miss Adeline FE. 
Reeping, Latrobe, Pa.; Mrs. Marion 
E. Swedberg, Denver, Colo. 

Program Committee for the 1960 
Latin Institute—Professor Frank C. 
Bourne, Princeton University; Miss 
Irene J. Crabb, Evanston, Il. (Chair- 
man); Professor Clarence Forbes, 
Ohio State University; Miss Sophie 
Larsen, Des Moines, lowa; Sister 
Mary Elias, O. P., Washington, D.C., 
Miss Lucille E. O'Donnell, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Mrs. Sue Piant, Miami, Fla.; 
Miss Mary Sullivan, East Bridge- 
water, Mass.; Professor Dorrance S. 
White, University of lowa; Miss 
Lucy Whitsell, Marshall College. 

JCL INFORMATION 

Teachers affiliated with the Junior 
Classical League are asked to keep 
in mind that JCL business is trans- 
acted through two offices, each at its 
own address. Service will be better if 
correspondents remember the fellow- 
ing distinctions: 

Address American Classical League, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 1) 
for ACL membership (the dues of 
$1.00 include a subscription to THe 
CrassicAL QOutLook), 2) for JCL 
membership (25¢ for each student 
membership card; 65¢ for card plus 
JCL pin), 3) for your JCL charter 
(free), 4) in reporting the number of 
active old members (at the time of 
ordering cards for new members), 
and 5) in reporting on your year's 
activities (as a source of information 
for the JCL Publicity Chairman). 

Address Miss Belle Gould, 315 Wil- 
son Street, Henderson, Tex., 1) when 
paying national JCL dues ($2.00 for 
a chapter—due by December 1), 2) 
when paying student subscriptions to 
Torco: U.S. (10¢ each—due when 
paying national dues), and 3) when 
submitting material for Torcu: U.S. 
(articles and pictures—due by Decem- 
ber 20 and March 20 for the January 
and the April issues respectively. 

In all correspondence always in- 
clude the complete name and address 
of both the school and the sponsor. 
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NOTES AND NOTICES 


A REPRINT 

The W.H. D. Rouse translation of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, first issued in 
this country, under the title of The 
March Up Country, by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press in 1958 (cf. 
the review in this periodical for Feb- 
ruary, 1959, Pp. 57), has now been 
reissued by the New American Li- 
brary as a Mentor Classic, at the 
price of 50¢. 

LINGUA PACIFICA 

Through the kindness of Dr. 
George Stolz, of Annhurst College, 
South Woodstock, Conn., we learn 
that the defunct Munich Societas 
Latina is being revived as the Societas 
Grotiana (Fundatio Grotiana Bene 
Merenti de Propagando lure Gen- 
tium: Grotius Stiftung, Munich 27, 
Germany). Among its purposes is 
the simplification of Latin to fit it 
for competition as a universal lan- 
guage with artificial tongues such as 
Esperanto. Dr. Stolz suggests that as 
such it be known as Pacifica. 

It is to be hoped that the members 
of this group will join forces with 
the Association “Vita Latina,” of 
Avignon, France, sponsors of the In- 
ternational Congress for Living Latin. 
See Dr. Beach’s account of the sec- 
ond of these Congresses on pages 
51-52 of this issue. 

AN INTER-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 

Miss Flizabeth Keiser, Chairman of 
the Foreign Language Department of 
the Elizabeth (N. J.) Public Schools, 
suggests that readers might like to 
follow the example of co-operation 
established by the Elizabeth Inter- 
School Language Teachers Associa- 
tion. This informal group, consisting 


of thirty-five members from four 
private day schools, three parochial 
high schools, and six public secon- 
dary schools, meets twice yearly, in 
October and in March, for the pur- 
pose of bringing together teachers 
working in the same field and in the 
same community. Meetings begin 
with a social coffee period, and then 
proceed to hear speakers, watch 
demonstration lessons, engage in dis- 
cussion of teaching problems, ete. 
Members agree on the value of these 
meetings, both professionally and in 
terms of human relations. 
STATE AND REGIONAL MEETINGS 

The New Jersey Classical Associa- 
tion held its fall meeting at Atlantic 
City, N. J., on November 13, 1959. 
On the program were Lt. Col. John 
R. Elting, of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, and Professor Clar- 
ence A. Forbes, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

The twentieth annual meeting of 
the Illinois Classical Conference is 
taking place in Springfield on Febru- 
ary 11-13. The rich and varied pro- 
gram includes an afternoon. session 
devoted to Vergil. 

The thirty-seventh meeting of the 
Ohio Classical Conference was held 
at the University of Dayton on Oc- 
tober 29-31, 1959. The program in- 
cluded the showing of Tyrone Guth- 
rie’s production of the Oedipus Rex 
and a demonstration of Greek dance 
rhythms by the Virginia Garrett 
Dancers. 

The autumn meeting of the Clas- 
sical Association of the Atlantic 
States took place at Atlantic City on 
November 28, 1959. 

The fifty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Classical Association of the Mid- 
dle West and South will convene in 
Athens, Ga., on April 14-16. 


The fifty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Classical Association of New 
England has been announced for 
Wellesley College on March 25-26. 

The 1960 Northeast Conference on 
the Teaching of Foreign Languages 
will be held at Atlantic City on April 
8-9. The topic for the meeting is 
“Culture in Language Learning,” with 
one of the panels devoted to “Teach- 
ing Classical Culture.” 

M. JULIA BENTLEY 

The death on November 13, 1959, 
of Miss M. Julia Bentley, of 3517 
Middletown Ave., Cincinnati, brought 
a deep sense of loss to a host of per- 
sonal and professional friends. Miss 
Bentley was a charter member of 
the American Classical League and 
served on the Advisory Board of the 
League which conducted the Classi- 
cal Investigation of 1921-1924. She 
was also a member of the Council 
of the League from 1939 to 1946. 
For forty-five years a teacher of Latin 
in the Hughes High School in Cin- 
cinnati, she continued her active in- 
terest in various organizations of clas- 
sical teachers after her retirement in 
1945. 

—W.L. C. 
ie 
CONVENTUS 
LUGDUNENSIS DE 
LINGUA LATINA VIVA 
Scripsir BoNAMICcUS ACTENSIS 
(Editor's Note: Readers will remember 
the Supplement contributed to The Classi- 
cal Outlook for October, 1956, by Dr. Good- 
win B. Beach, of Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn.—better known in classical circles as 
Bonamicus Actensis. We are delighted to 
print this account of his visit to the Second 
International Congress for Living Latin, 
held at Lyons, France, September 8-10, 
1959. For another sample of Dr. Beach's 
refreshing, easy use of Latin see the issue 

for January, 1958, p. 39.) 

UM VELLEM alterius de Lingua 

Latina Viva Congressus Interna- 
tionalis particeps esse, postridie No- 
nas Augustas Novo Eboraco ego 
uxorque profecti sumus. Cum in eo 
esset ut Congressus mense Septembri 
haberetur, id temporis profecti su- 
mus quia amicos in Anglia et filias 
quae in Francogallia commorantur 
videre volebamus. 

Dum mare serenum tranquillumque 
transnavigavimus, amicitiam cum tri- 
buno militum Anglo, iam stipendia 
emerito, uxoreque conciliavimus. Ile, 
quod solus fere prognatus est a viro 
qui oppidum Neo-Eboracense, quod 
bicentennium—si hoc dicere licet— 
erat concelebraturum, ab eis qui rem 
procurabant ad nostras oras cum 
uxore invitatus erat. Hi, admiratione 
pleni patriae nostrae, quae eos ubique 
hospitio magnifico acceperat, nos do- 
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mum invitavere, quae in vico peranti- 
quo in comitatu Derbiensi sita est. 
Haud illubenter eis condiximus. 

Quod messis id temporis fiebat, 
licuit quanta cum = cura studioque 
haec in Anglia fieret videre. Ipsa au- 
tem domus perelegans et commoda 
est. Quamquam omnia iam ad mores 
huius aetatis accommodata sunt, alia 
pars octogintos abhinc annos, alia 
pars quam habitant tempore reginae 
Flizabethae primae nominis eius aedi- 
ficata est. Non est tempus neque 
locus ad hospitium magnificum, quo 
non modo ab ipsis sed etiam ab ami- 
cis eorum accepti sumus, et amoeni- 
tates loci et castellas et ecclesias de- 
scribenda. Satis sit dicere nos ibi tri- 
duum egisse, quod cum in memoria 
usque habebimus, tum Angliam Ang- 
losque humanissimos etiam cariores 
reddidit. 

Exinde Lutetiam 
filiam, generum  liberosque corum 
videndos properavimus, —quos his 
duobus annis non videramus. Periu- 
cunda, quamquam nimis brevis, fuit 
commoratio. 

Proficiscendum tandem fuit Lug- 
dunum ad Congressum, quo cum 
pervenissemus, ecce, exadversus sta- 
tionem  ferriviariam) tabulam con- 
spexi cum hoc indice: Officina Con- 
gressus de Lingua Latina Viva! Eo 
confestim me contuli, Dum puellam, 
Francogallica quidem lingua, rogo 
quo modo ad Institutum perveniatur, 
ecce vir ad idem quaerendum intrat. 
Fum extemplo Latine compellavi, qui 
ita attonitus erat ut plane nesciret 
quid quave lingua respondere oporte- 
ret. Cum se collegisset, una illuc 
mus, Latine colloquentes. 


Parisiorum ad 


Ilud Institutum Scientiis Applicatis 
Promovendis, praeside lohanne Ca- 
pelle, huius Congressus auctore, ubi 
primum opus, iam inchoatum, con- 
summatum erit, a quattuor millibus 
studiosorum frequentabitur. Ibi om- 
nia acta sunt in auditorio satis amplo 
commodoque. 

Quattuor habitae sunt 
principales. Reverendissimus 
nus Jimenez Delgado, praefectus 
Universitatis Salamancae, luculenter 
pleneque de usu linguae Latinae inter 
doctos dixit. Is cum fateatur studium 
his annis languescere, tamen, nomi- 
nibus multorum hominum de litteris 
Latinis bene meritorum citatis et ar- 
gumentis adversariorum omnino con- 
futatis, ostendit quid fieri possit et 
deceat, quoque modo ad usum reduci 
possit: 1) contendendo ne sermo 
Latinus mortuus praedicetur; li) eni- 
tendo ne sermonis Latini institutio ac 
disciplina nimis severa reddatur, sed 
magis psychologiae puerorum indo- 
lique accommodetur, quin tamen in 


acroases 
Domi- 


quoddam levioris facilitatis periculum 
incidatur; ili) rogando magistros ut 
discipulos ordine et ratione compa- 
rare cogant atque amplificare ido- 
neum vocabularium quo legere scrip- 
tores facile possint; iv) commen- 
dando rationes docendi seu methodos 
quae “activae” dicuntur; v) rogando 
magistros ut Latine conscribant et 
inter se quam maxime et etiam cum 
pueris in schola Latine colloquantur. 
Ad hunc finem suadet ut scholae 
speciales erigantur ad magistros_ lin- 
guae Latinae rite informandos. 
Professor Fohalle, Leodicensis, dixit 
nos in. litteris Latinis id quod ad 
sermonem cotidianum attinet expis- 


WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 


The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin and Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see THe Cias- 
sicAL Ourtook for November, 1959 
(page 15), or address the American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


cari oportere, si velimus more Ro- 
mano loqui; imprimis proverbia_ ex- 
piscanda, nec non et locutiones coti- 
dianas, utpote quae Latine  loqui 
volentibus maxime profutura sint. 
Georgius Laforest, “secrétaire gé- 
néral des jeunes de l’Association Guil- 
laume Budé,” ipse iuvenis, questus 
multitudinem linguarum quas hodie 
discere oportet, suadet ut quam pri- 
mum linguae Latinae emendatae sed 
facilis structurae in animis iuvenum 
imprimantur ut libros Latinos facile 
legere et ea lingua in suis operibus 
emendate uti possint. Dicit, si lingua 
Latina universalis fiat, multos ad 
linguam classicam tractum iri; tum 
multis iuvenibus, quorum institutiones 
dissimiles fuerint, inter se commixtis 
dissensionem inter disciplinam et 
humanitatem minutum iri. Volt igitur 
non modo disciplinam corrigi sed 
etiam conventus instaurari ubi eidem 
iuvenes inter sese Latine colloquantur. 
E.duardus Bornemann, ex Universitate 
Francofurtensi professor honorarius, 
sermone Latino elegantissimo — sed 
simplici usus, primo in eos invehitur 
qui studio litterarum Latinarum ob- 
trectent; deinde, illud Quintiliani 
proferens: “Nihil praecepta atque 


artes valere nisi adiuvante natura,” 
Le., deficiente discipulorum natura, 
addit idem aeque de ipsis praecepto- 
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ribus magistrisque valere; tum in eos 
invehitur qui omnia utilitate metiun- 
tur; tum cum aliquid de libris ele- 
mentariis methodisque dixisset, suadet 
ut discipuli ipso sermone erudiantur: 
simplicissimum Latine loquendi genus 
versari in interrogando et respon- 
dendo ad interrogata videri; deinde 
ut magister parva et simplicia iubeat, 
ut “Aperi (claude) fenestram”; ut 
arte distincte clareque recitandi de- 
clamandique erudiantur discipuli neve 
ars scribendi omittatur. Denique di- 
cit: “In his omnibus quae adhuc ex- 
posul unum sine dubio desideratur, 
de quo nunc dicendum est: Qua 
ratione pueri et adulescentes non 
auribus tantum excipiant sermonem 
auditaque reddant, sed ipsi_ aliquid 
Latine generent sive scribendo sive 
loquendo.” 

Alii nonnulli, quorum nomina_ al- 
locutionesque referre longum erat, 
nos allocuti sunt. Hoc autem, ne pu- 
tetis, Lectores benevoli, omnia ibi 
severa fronte esse acta, non est prae- 
termittendum. Aderat femina fautrix 
loquelae Esperanto ardentissima et 
quidem cerrita, quam cum ad sessio- 
nem alloquendam surrexit, ceteri sibi- 
lando, clamando, manibus complo- 
dendis explodere  conati sunt. Fa 
autem, nihil territa, aiebat sibi dicere 
licere. Praeses, cum loquacitatem eius 
comprimere frustra  conatus  esset, 
humeris allevatis, resedit. Ila locuta 
est. Cum autem iterum ad loquendum 
pulpito appropinquavit, plurimi exi- 
erunt. In allocutione mea eos inces- 
savi qui has loquelas informes com- 
miniscuntur. Postea mihi forte obvia 
facta largum in me evomuit flumen 
verborum. Nesciebam hercle attonitus 
neque qua lingua neque quid diceret 
illa virulenta. Mulierem quae forte 
prope astabat et ipsa attonita rogavi: 
“Ia tempestas quae fuit?” “Illi,” 
inquit, “minime placuit quod in lo- 
quelas commenticias invectus es atque 
contumelias in te iaciebat.” 

Congressu_ peracto, Genevam pro- 
fecti sumus, unde postridie ad castel- 
lum Chillon navigio vecti sumus. 
Tum duas noctes in oppido Inter 
Lacus dicto demorati, ubi summum 
iugum montis Jungfrau ferrivia as- 
cendi, Bernam, urbem amoenissimzm, 
progressi sumus. Helvetia ubique tam 
bene curioseque colebatur ut amoe- 
nissimos hortos lustrare videremur. 
Inde Maguntiam profecti sumus, ur- 
bem foedam, unde Rhenum navigio 
sub coelo sudo usque Coloniam Au- 
gustam descendimus, quo propter 
inopiam aquae in flumine tribus horis 
tardati pervenimus. Lutetiam denique 
reversi sumus, unde aliquot post 
diebus, ubi meos valere iussimus, ad 
nostras oras rediimus. 
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THE LOVE FOR THE 
CLASSICS 
By Georce SToLz 
Annhurst College, South Woodstock, Conn. 
HE FOLLOWING observations 
would tend to show that, like 
every true love, the love for the 
classics is kept hidden from the out- 
side world. It seems that people are 
bashful about avowing their feelings. 
In any case, | have noted with pleas- 
ure and surprise these evidences of 
the ubiquity of a loving knowledge 
of the classics. 

According to his obituaries, Elmer 
Davis wrote delightful private letters 
in Latin. Now one can understand 
the remark he made some years ago 
in an article in the Saturday Review, 
criticising the language of the soci- 
ologists for its jargon and suggesting 
that their readers would be better off 
if they wrote in Latin. This was the 
remark of a consummate Latinist. 

The American publishers of Ber- 
trand Russell’s works have the habit 
of using their dust jackets for such 
anti-classics propaganda as “It has 
been said that ‘his admirable and 
lucid English style may be attributed 
to the fact that he did not undergo 
a classical education at a_ public 
school.” Russell may not have gone 
to a private school in his youth, but 
he could not have entered an English 
university without a knowledge of 
the classical languages. His biogra- 
pher Allan Wood tells us (Bertrand 
Russell, the Passionate Skeptic |New 
York, 1958], p. 178): “One of the 
most practical advantages of his eru- 
dition arose when he was critically 
ill on a trip to Spain and described 
his symptoms to the Spanish doctor 
in Latin.” 

From Ernest Jones’ biography, 
The Life and Work of Sigmund 
Freud, Vol. 1, The Formative Years 
and the Great Discoveries (New 
York, 1953), we learn that Freud, 
who was completely at home in 
Greek and Latin, kept his diary in 
Greek for some time, and that in his 
correspondence he used Latin to ex- 
plain delicate matters. 

The great economist J. A. Schum- 
peter, who died in 1950 as a profes- 
sor at Harvard and who in his youth 
attended the Theresianum in Vienna, 
a school distinguished for its clas- 
sical education, maintained his love 
for the classics during his whole life. 
According to Arthur Smithies (“Me- 


morial Joseph Alois Schumpeter,” 
American Economics Review 40 
}1950], p. 645), “His stern self-dis- 


cipline required him to grade every 
day for his intellectual performance. 
The poorer days received a grade of 


zero and the best, one. And from 
his daily grades he built his assess- 
ments of the weeks, the months and 
the years. His standards were such 
that he hardly ever satisfied himself. 
Here are some typical weekly com- 
ments: ‘full on the face of it, but God 
knows what good,’ ‘full but not very 
successful, ‘getting into stride... 
no math, no Greek.” 

Finally, let us quote Max Brod 
recording the slow development of 
his friendship with Kafka: “We 
made the beginning by deciding to 
refresh our Greek, which we had 
acquired in secondary school. To- 
gether we read Plato’s Protagoras, 
with the aid of a translation and our 
school dictionary, and the going was 
often quite hard” (Franz Kafka. Eine 
Biographie | Berlin, 1954], p. 69). 

ie 

GRAECIA CAPTA FERUM 

VICTOREM CEPIT 

BUT— 
By Ernestine F. Leon 
The University of Texas 
ONQUEST BY Rome brought 
to the subjugated peoples not 
only such aspects of civilization as 
city planning, law, and government— 
both civil and military. It also intro- 
duced into their speech Latin words, 
together with the ideas which these 
described, just as happened recently 
to western Europe and the Americas 
when a new sputnik swam into our 
ken (with due acknowledgment to 
John Keats). 

About thirty such words, includ- 
ing repetitions, occur in the New 
Testament, one of our most familiar 
examples of the Koine, the language 
of the Greek-speaking peoples of the 
Roman world. Disregarding Roman 
names of individuals who were not 
of Latin or Italic stock, we may di- 
vide these loan words from the Latin 
into military and governmental terms 
and terms introduced largely — for 
commercial reasons. These words 
must have been learned at first by 
Greek speakers, very much as_ the 
student of Latin learns them today. 
Inthe list that follows, words marked 

are found also in inscriptions, those 
marked + occur also in literary texts; 
and those marked P appear in papyri 
as well. 

1) legeon* —legio. When the evil 
spirit said, “My name is legion,” the 
idea of disagreeable soldiers as well 
as that of large numbers would have 
occurred to the readers. 

2) praitorion*® P — praetoriuns. 
The official residence first of the 
military commander, then of the civil 
governor, later any large residence. 

3) spekoulator+ speculator. A 
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scout in the army; then a member of 
the legionary staff in charge of exe- 
cutions. 

4) Roustodia — custodia. A guard, 
used collectively. 

5) kenturion* or 
centurio, 

6) sikarios P — sicarius. A thug. 
Probably this word should be clas- 
sified as both anti-military and anti- 
governmental. 

7) kéensos* — census. 

8) kolonia or koldneia* — colonia. 

g) dénarion* — _ denarius. This 
word was used to translate “drachma”™ 
in localities where Greek coinage 
was in circulation. 

10) kodrantés — quadrans, the 
fourth of an as. 


kentorion*®* — 


11) assarion*+ — assarius (num- 
ius ). 
12) modios*+ — modius. A meas- 


ure equal to about a peck; also used 
as a measure of length. 

13) titlos* — titulus. An inscrip- 
tion; also a stone on which an in- 
scription had been cut. 

14) membrana P — 
Papyrus for w riting. 

15) makellon* P — macellum. A 
market. The word for a store-keeper 
is also found on inscriptions: sakel- 
larios — macellarius. These are semi- 
official terms since markets were 
under governmental or city control. 
They were not adopted merely as 
fashionable equivalents, as boutique 
has been in English. 

16) soudarion* — 
towel or napkin. 

17) lention** 
cloth or towel. 

18) phainoles or, with metathesis, 
phailones — paenula. A cloak. Also 
found in the forms phainolé P and 
phainoula* 


membrana. 


sudarium. <A 


linteum. A linen 


(Diocletian’s Fdict). 

19) rhedé or (Diocletian’s Edict) 
rhaida* — raeda. A carriage. This 
word has an interesting history, be- 
ing as foreign to Latin as it is to 
Greek. It is a Celtic importation. 

Some Latin words were not trans- 
literated into Greek letters but trans- 
lated into Greek. Among these we 
may note Sebastos 
thupatos 


Augustus, an- 
proconsul, and neokoros 

aedituus. This last originally de- 
scribed a person who took care of a 
temple; later it became an honorary 
title for people who built or restored 
a temple. Finally, there is a transla- 
tion for the ubiquitous centurio, 
hbekatontarchés, which was used in 
addition to the Greek transliteration 
and the native equivalent, taxiarchos. 
This latter, however, is not in the 
New Testament. 


Cultural influence is not the one 
Waly road we often picture it. 
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CATILINE’S AX-MEN 
WRONGLY AXED 
By J. W. Haywoon, Jr. 
Spingarn High School, Washington, D. C. 
HE TANGLE of custom, prec- 
T edent, and interpretation makes 
it seemingly difficult to determine 
beyond dispute whether the Catilinar- 
ian conspirators were rightly or 
wrongly executed. In the opinion of 
some—both ancient and modern—a 
national emergency justified follow- 
ing precedent to save the nation 
from sure destruction. 

Across the chill distance of the 
centuries, it is very easy to disregard 
or to underestimate the strong role 
emotions must have played during 
those wringing times of Catiline’s 
abortive efforts to wreck the state. 
It is in such times as those that con- 
stitutional safe-guards are most in 
danger of being torpedoed in the 
name of “national defense” or “na- 
tional safety.” The era of Catiline is 
a historical demonstration of this 
truth. 

No one would ever accuse Cicero 
and his senatorial collaborators of 
being the first to violate the Roman 
Constitution. It had already on oc- 
casion received rough treatment. One 
thing which sets this case apart from 
others is that the prime agent was a 
man to whom preservation of the 
Republic was dearer than to most, 
if not all, of his contemporaries. 

The contention of this article is 
that Catiline’s chiefs-of-operation in 
Rome, namely, Gabinius, Cethegus, 
Caepius, Statilius, and Lentulus, were 
executed under a wrong procedure. 
The issue is one of legality — un- 
alloyed with considerations of senti- 
ment or tradition. It is my purpose 
to indicate the substance of the argu- 
ments over the legality of the ex- 
ecutions among both ancient and 
modern authors and personages, and 
to show the greater validity of those 
that condemn Cicero. 

As has been stated, the central issue 
is the one of legality. This issue re- 
volved around the validity of the 
senatus consultum ultimum under 
which the final sentence was imposed, 
and also around the pertinence of 
provocatio. lf the consultum took 
constitutional precedence over the 
right of provocatio, the executions 
were legally justified; otherwise they 
were certainly wrong. It is therefore 
appropriate to examine the origin 
and nature of each of these two 
measures. 

By the second century B. C. the 
practice of appointing a dictator had 
fallen more and more into disfavor. 
The senate began to prefer to meet 


particular emergencies with particu- 
lar instructions to the regular ma- 
gistrates. The device it used was the 
senatus consultum ultimum. \n_ the 
case of C. Gracchus the action of the 
senate was anticipatory, being ex- 
pressed in a decree that directed the 
magistrates to fend off harm from 
the state. The senate, one sees, was 
exhorting the magistrates to do what 
was already a part—the most im- 
portant part — of their functions, 
namely, the defense of the public 
welfare. No suspension of law was 


KNOW OF AN OPENING? 

The success of the American Clas- 
sical League Teacher Placement 
Service depends upon the extent to 
which prospective employers are 
informed about this service. Heads 
of classical departments and directors 
of placement bureaus are earnestly 
requested to refer to the Associate 
Director of the Service Bureau any 
prospective employer whose requests 
for teachers of Latin or Greek they 
themselves are not able to fill. Teach- 
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requested to report any vacancies of 
which they may become aware. Ad- 
dress the American Classical League 
Service Bureau, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, or Professor W. L. 
Carr, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


implied; no extension of imperium 
was intended. Considered within the 
frame of circumstances, the consul- 
tum stands out clearly as being in 
essence only an attempt to stiffen 
magisterial resolution to face national 
danger with adequate vigor. “It im- 
plied a promise of senatorial support: 
but neither in theory nor in fact did 
it add to the legal powers which they 
[the magistrates] already held” 
(Cambridge Ancient History, 1X, 
84-85). 

There is a body of opinion sup- 
porting the senatus consultum ulti- 
mum as against the right of provoca- 
tio that is both engaging and impres- 
sive. The Cambridge Ancient History 
suggests that in a given situation the 
necessity of saving the state might 
give a priori justification to necessary 
measures. To warrant such justifica- 
tion, however, three questions would 
have to receive affirmative answers: 
1) Was the crisis of the gravity that 
the senate feared and the consuls 
claimed? 2) Did the consuls use the 
minimum of action to bring the situ- 


ation back under normal control? 3) 
Was the action of the consuls in fact 
directed toward the preservation of 
the salus populi? 

T. R. Holmes gives additional sup- 
port to the ultimate decree: “Since 
Opimius had been acquitted of the 
charge of having put to death 
Roman citizens when he was em- 
powered to act against Gracchus, the 
decree, although regarded by the 
Populares with suspicion, had become 
recognized as being constitutional” 
(The Roman Republic  |Oxford, 
1923|, I, 249). The Populares had a 
right to view this instrument with 
circumspection. In its application, it 
would appear to have been devised 
at least in part to stop whoever 
espoused the “people’s cause” beyond 
the point of the Optimates’ tolerance. 
However, in the absence of any 
unified objection, and since it filled, 
as it were, a constitutional vacuum, 
the senatus consultum ultimum had 
gained a de facto recognition. 

Among the stoutest supporters of 
the legality of the senatus consultum 
ultimum is G. W. Botsford. These 
are his sentiments: “Similar in char- 
acter to the special judiciary com- 
mission appointed by the senate, but 
far more sweeping in effect, was the 
senatus consultum ultimum (The 
Roman Assemblies |New York, 
1909], p. 255). The special commis- 
sion to which he refers was one that 
could be named by the senate to 
conduct specific investigations into 
court procedures, to serve as jurors, 
etc. Botsford’s thesis is that the 
senatus consultum ultimum was ana- 
logous to and extensive of this com- 
mission, and therefore of equal au- 
thority. Although it is true that C. 
Gracchus and his colleague Acilius 
caused much restriction of senatorial 
function in this area, Sulla practically 
restored the judicial monopoly to the 
senatorial class by disqualifying the 
equestrians. Hence the senate, as 
Botsford sees it, was merely being 
consistent in promulgating its con- 
sultum. 

As the last step in our study of 
opinions supporting the use of the 
senatus consultum ultimum \et us 
ascertain the views of some of the 
public officials who were presuming 
to sit in judgment on the arrested 
plotters. Our evidence, of course, 
comes largely from Sallust’s mono- 
graph on the conspiracy. 

The first speaker in the debate, 
Silanus, urged the death sentence, al- 
though later on he backtracked in 
favor of another proposal. 

Cicero can hardly be credited with 
favoring the executions without res- 
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ervation. His attitude is of prime im- 
portance because he was one of the 
two consuls—in this matter, the more 
important one — and, moreover, a 
trained advocate. Although he had 
maintained in his first speech on the 
subject that those who turned against 
the state forfeited their citizenship 
rights, he later did not seem to feel, 
or act as if he felt, that he had been 
fully authorized to execute the un- 
fortunate five. Nevertheless, his 
fourth Catilinarian, in addition to the 
mos maiorum, he adduced the com- 
mon danger and common awareness 
of it on the part of the three social 
orders as justifiable bases for extreme 
measures to preserve the safety of 
the nation. Although aware that he 
might be setting himself up as a 
target for political, if not legal, at- 
tacks, he nevertheless, with his usual 
mixture of fine patriotism and_ ses- 
quipedalian bombast, affirmed his 
readiness to obey the senate’s decrees. 

But Cato’s was the searing spirit 
that stung a somewhat swaying sen- 
ate into irreversible action. Cato’s 
thesis was that the prisoners, by 
acknowledging their intercepted plans, 
had 2dmitted a guilt equal to that 
they would have incurred had they 
been successful, that they were there- 
fore traitors, and that hence they 
deserved to be killed in accordance 
with ancestral practice: more ma- 
jorum supplicium sumendum (Sall., 
Cat. 52.36). 

A brief consideration of the origin 
and purpose of the law governing 
provocatio—the right to appeal—is 
now in order. Livy (10.9) records 
that in 301 B.C. the consul M. Val- 
erius carried a law de provocatione, 
and that this was the third such law 
since the expulsion of the kings, 
promoted by a member of the same 
family each time. The repeated pas- 
sage of such a measure indicates that 
it must have suffered neglect. It also 
indicates the implied popular realiza- 
tion of its importance. Reaffirmation 
of the principle left no doubt of a 
validity that, in terms of law, took 
priority over all other relevant laws. 
The people, most likely at the per- 
iodic promptings of their political 
leaders, were not willing that neg- 
lectful practices should so permit 
curtailment of a right that neglect 
itself should assume the aspect of 
legality. As a matter of historical 
fact, appeal, with an application even 
broader than to capital punishment, 
had been guaranteed as a right as far 
back as the XII Tables. 

Among modern historians, H. H. 
Scullard, in his History of the 
Roman World (London, 1935), after 


explaining that the investiture of the 
consuls with imperium was a sort of 
residual heritage from the monarchy, 
declares that within the pomoerium 
the jurisdiction of the magistrates 
was checked by the right of provo- 
catio, a right which, believed by the 
Romans to be as old as the Republic, 
gave every citizen the protection of 
an appeal to the people gathered in 
assembly against a capital sentence. 
According to Scullard, not even the 
sentence of a dictator was excepted 
from this principle of appeal; although 
it should be noted that Scullard is 
somewhat less than positive on this 
point (op. cit., p. 455). 

W. E. Heitland, too, takes the 
view that the authority of the mag- 
istrates was restricted by the right of 
provocatio, with the implication that 
the senatus consultum ultimum was an 
arrogation of power. Speaking of the 
Opimius-Gracchus affair, he asserts 
that during that crisis either an old 
claim of senatorial prerogative was 
revived or a new precedent created: 
“No actual statute existed empower- 
ing the senate to act thus” (The 
Roman Republic |Cambridge, 1923 |, 
Il, 318). 

The senate deserves attack on two 
other grounds. In the first place, as 
H. F. Jolowicz comments, there were 
distinct political ramifications in em- 
ploying the senatus consultum ulti- 
yum: “The fact is that the senatus 
consultum ultimum was only used 
for party purposes and during the 
period at which the senate repre- 
sented only one party; its legality 
was consequently never recognized 
by the democratic party” (Historical 
Introduction to the Study of Roman 
Law | Cambridge, 1952 |, p. 34). In the 
second place, the use of the consul- 
tum raised an insistent question with- 
out giving an answer, as Heitland 
observes (op. cit. Ill, 103). Since the 
responsibility for carrying out a cap- 
ital sentence rested with the magis- 
trates, and not with the senate, was 
it legal for the senate to relieve a 
magistrate of that responsibility? 
Could the senate, by stigmatizing a 
man as hostis, justify a consul in 
treating him as he could on the bat- 
tle field under his imperium militiae? 
This is an eminently pertinent ques- 
tion. 

The official murder of Catiline’s 
henchmen fails, in my view, to find 
even sentimental extenuation. Not 
only is there no evidence that the 
fate of the nation hung upon the liv- 
ing or dying of these men; there is 
much to the contrary. Firstly, Sallust 
writes that Catiline’s agents in Rome 
were creating plus timoris quam pe- 
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riculi (Cat. 42.2). Perhaps that is 
what they intended, but still the 
danger was more fancied than real. 

Secondly, Cicero himself admitted 
that all practical danger had passed 
with the incarceration of the five 
suspects: Nunc quoniam, Quirites, 
consceleratissimi periculosissimique 
belli nefarios duces captos iam et 
comprehensos tenetis, existimare de- 
betis ommis Catilinae copias, onrnis 
spes atque opes his depulsis urbis 
periculis concidisse (In Cat. 3.16). 

Thirdly, one of the collateral ef- 
fects of the consultum ultimum was 
that Catiline’s advance on Rome was 
blocked by government armies. These 
forces were continually becoming 
stronger, Whereas Catiline’s army did 
not have equivalent sources of sup- 
ply or strength. 

Finally, it may ‘be noted that the 
senate was offered at least two ad- 
mirable alternatives the legality of 
which was beyond dispute. It was 
Caesar’s voice, cutting across the 
senatorial temper of the time with 
piercing if unsuspected clarity, which 
recommended that the arrested con- 
spirators be held in custody in sev- 
eral municipia. An even soberer plan 
was proposed by Ti. Claudius Nero, 
who, together with Caesar, suffered 
the psychological disadvantage of 
speaking before Cato. Nero urged 
that the apprehended parties be de- 
tained in custody until Catiline had 
been defeated and that the whole af- 
fair be then investigated. Here were 
two ways by which the senate might 
have saved its face, protected the na- 
tion, and preserved the Constitution. 
Neither of them was tried. 

The execution of the conspirators 
was illegal. The contention that the 
accused men had confessed themselves 
out of citizenship is sheer speciosity. 
It is tantamount to condemnation 
without trial—the very thing the 
specified laws were designed to pre- 
vent. The senate had the right to 
judge the facts—but not to judge the 
defendants. 


E. G. Hardy goes straight to the 
heart of the matter when he points 
out, in his study The Catilinarian 
Conspiracy in Its Context: A Re- 
study of the Evidence (Oxford, 
1924), that the lex Sempronia forbade 
the setting up of any capital indicium 
for a Roman citizen except on the 
authority of the people, and that the 
senate was thereby enjoined from 
creating special courts exempt from 
the laws on provocatio, as well as 
from turning itself into such a court. 
The senatus consultum ultimum was 
thus constitutionally indefensible 
self-investiture of pre-empting power. 
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The right of provocatio had never 
been suspended or annulled. And 
Catiline’s ax-men were wrongly axed! 


BOOK NOTES 


Hesiod. Translated by Richmond 
Lattimore. Hlustrated by Richard 
Wilt. Ann Arbor: The University 
of Michigan Press, 1959. Pp. 1-14 
plus 15-220 plus 221-241. $3.95. 
English translations of Hesiod have 

been appearing with some gratifying 

frequency, for there is something 
about the works of Hesiod, the 
father of Greek didactic poetry, that 
is of perennial interest to readers. 

The most distinguished that have 

been made during this century are 

the translation by A. W. Mair in 

igos, the Loeb translation by W. B. 

Evelyn White in tgt4 (already in 

its sixth impression), the translation 

into rhymed hexameters by A. S. 

Way in 1934, and now this latest 

version by Richmond Lattimore, who 

has also translated Pindar’s Odes, the 

Iliad, and Aeschylus’ only surviving 

trilogy, the Oresteia. Professor Latti- 

more, a Rhodes scholar, and a poet 
in his own right, is professor of 

Greek at Bryn Mawr. 

We have in this volume a transla- 
tion of three works, all of them or- 
iginally written dactylic  hexa- 
meters. Two of them, the Works and 
Days and the Theogony, most schol- 
ars attribute, fairly unanimously, to 
Hesiod, the poet who, contrary to 
Herodotus’ belief, lived a little later 
than Homer and not contemporane- 
ously with him. The third, the Shield 
of Herakles, is probably not He- 
siodic. 

Professor Lattimore’s translation of 
Hesiod is) in prose, a line-for-line 
translation, each new line indented, 
not run together into solid para- 
graphs. The lines of the translation 
are numbered for easy reference to 
the original Greek. This decision to 
indent the lines was a wise one, for 
the indentation makes for an attrac- 
tive page and helps relieve the te- 
dium of reading works which, de- 
spite some famous passages, contain 
here and there dreary stretches which 
even an expert) and distinguished 
translation like this can not enliven. 
Quintilian was surely right when he 
said, “Hesiod seldom reaches any 
great height, and much of his work 
is taken up with names” (last. Orat. 
10.1.52). Phat criticism is truer, of 
course, of the Theogony than of the 
Works and Days. 

For the first of these translations, 
the Works and Days, Professor Lat- 


timore has provided a running analy- 
sis which offers an excellent outline 
of the structure of the poem. Stu- 
dents of Vergil will find this work 
especially interesting, for it was on 
this epic of Hesiod’s that Vergil 
modeled his Georgics, “the best poem 
of the best poet,” according to Dry- 
den. All readers will find most in- 
teresting Hesiod’s account of the 
creation of Pandora, that evil given 
to man as the price of fire, the fam- 
ous description of the Five Ages of 
Man, and the equally famous descrip- 
tion of winter. Especially timely for 
all students teday is Hesiod’s ex- 
hortation to work hard. 

Much more mythological in nature 
is the Theogony, that account of 
“the race of the blessed gods ever- 
lasting.” Though much of it, too 
much of. it, is strictly genealogical, 
there are passages in this work that 
read very well in translation—espe- 
cially the story of Prometheus and the 
contest between Zeus and Cronus. 

The Shield of Herakles, a frag- 
ment of 480 lines, is, as its name im- 
plies, chiefly a description of the 
shield which Hephaestus made for 
Herakles, a passage in obvious imita- 
tion of Homer’s account of the 
shield of Achilles (/liad 18.479 ff.). 
The theme of the work is the bat- 
tle between Herakles, aided by his 
nephew lolaus, and the bandit Cyc- 
nus. 

The illustrations black and 
white, some of them reminiscent. of 
the fascinating paintings found on 
Greek vases, are quite good. The 
introduction to the book contains a 
short account of the Homeric and 
the Boeotian epics, of the life of 
Hesiod, and finally of the Hesiodic 
poems themselves. The Appendix 
contains genealogical tables and a 
glossary of names. 

The whole book is a fine addition 
to the many translations appearing 
in our time. 


—R. M. 


Messalina: Novel of Imperial 
Rome. By Jack Oleck. New York: 
Lyle Stuart, 1959. Pp. 307. $4.95. 
It is not to be expected that a 

novel dealing with as sex-ridden a 

woman as Valeria Messalina exercise 

restraint its depiction of the 
grosser aspects of human lust, when 
even the severe Tacitus can say of 
this mother of Britannicus and Oc- 
tavia, the penultimate wife of the 

Kmperor Claudius: animo per libi- 

dines corrupto nibil bonestum inerat 

(Ann, 11.37.5). As a matter of fact, 

Mr. Oleck writes sensually, on oc- 

casion, only because he must, if he is 

really to recreate the historical milieu 
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he has chosen to portray. Though 
hardly to be recommended for teen- 
age readers, his novel is, for adults, 
and especially those who are ac- 
quainted with Tacitus and Juvenal 
and Suetonius—and Robert Graves— 
a most. worthwhile book. Based 
largely, and quite faithfully, on the 
ancient sources, Mr. Oleck’s  ex- 
panded version of the events is a 
gripping study of extreme human 
vice. His studies of Messalina and her 
parents, of Caligula and Claudius, of 
Herod Agrippa and Narcissus, and 
of the various) minor characters 
whom he has created to fill out his 
plot, result in three-dimensional, be- 
lievable people. His argument is well 
focused and plausibly conducted. He 
fills in the archaeological background 
discreetly, appropriately, and for the 
most part accurately. (1 doubt 
whether Puteoli is visible from Ant- 
ium |p. 195], and Caecuban wine 
comes from Caecubum, not Caecuba 
|p. 252].) Mr. Oleck also writes 
easily and well, his dialogue being 
especially successful, no ac- 
complishment in view of the temp- 
tation to put stilted language into the 
mouths of “classical” personages. In 
short, this new novel about ancient 
Rome is to be welcomed as another 
essay at exploring the mentality of a 
society which was, whether we like 
it or not, both an important factor 
in world history and a shocking ex- 
ample of the damage that can be 
done by those two bugbears of all 
thinking Romans from Cato the Cen- 
sor on down: luxus atque desidia 
(Sallust, Cat. 53.5). 


G. 
Children of the Wolf. By Alfred 

Duggan. New York: Coward-Mc- 

Cann, 1959. Pp. 283. $3.95. 

From biography and the light of 
history (King of Pontus; see Tin 
Criassican Ovurtook for January, 
1960), Mr. Duggan turns to fiction 
and legend. Children of the Wolf is 
essentially an imaginative expansion 
of Livy 1.6.3-18.5, retaining all the 
essential and familiar elements: the 
founding of Rome, the death of 
Remus, the rape of the Sabine 
women, the successive defeat and in- 
corporation of the peoples to whom 
the brides belonged, the treachery 
of Tarpeia, the coalition with 
the Sabines under T. ‘Tatius, the 
murder of Tatius at Lavinium, the 
fighting at Fidenae and Veii, the 
disappearance and deification — of 
Romulus, the first interregnum, and 
the summoning of Numa Pompilius. 

But Mr. Duggan has added per- 
spective, to make the reader aware of 
the passage of time and the growth 
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of the city over some forty years, by 
letting him see events through the 
eves of successive immigrants: the 
Latin farmer M. Aemilius, an ori- 
ginal adherent of the slain Remus; 
the Sabine senator P. Tatius, a cousin 
of King Tatius; the Etruscan Ra- 
senna, “Domitius” Perperna, who 
arrives a homeless fugitive from the 
Celts and becomes the wealthy leader 
of the Luceres; and the nameless 
Greek fratricide known as Macro, 
who also finds shelter and a_ niche 
for himself in the new city. Through 
the personal vicissitudes inter- 
locking lives of these men and their 
families, their reactions to Rome and 
to Romulus, their arguments and dis- 
cussions, the reader gains a feeling of 
actuality, and an inkling of how the 
first years after the foundation might 
have passed and of how the seeds of 
Rome’s greatness were planted and 
how they sprouted. 

When he deals with large move- 
ments, with the anthropological, so- 
ciological, economic, political, psy- 
chological, religious, and archaeo- 
logical aspects of his story, Mr. Dug- 
gan is brilliant. He is much less suc- 
cessful in his portraits of the indi- 
vidual characters, most disappointing 
in} Romulus” himself, who never 
emerges as a plausible, understandable 
person. This failure, noticeable also 
in Mr. Duggan’s Winter Quarters, is 
in strong contrast to the vivid, life- 
like figures in Conscience of the 
King, The Little Emperors, and, 
most recently, Three’s Company. It 
is the only flaw in a book which 
should be available to every high- 
school Latin student. 

—k. G. 
A New Latin Syntax. By FE. C. 

Woodcock. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 

vard University Press, 1959. Pp. 

xxiv plus 267. $6.00. 

This New Latin Syntax is not an 
exclusively scientific treatise like 
those, e.g., of Draeger or Leumann 
and Hofmann; neither is it a school 
reference book, like those familiar to 
American teachers, such as Allen and 
Greenough, Gildersleeve and Lodge, 
or Hale and Buck; nor is it a quasi- 
popularization like L. R. Palmer's re- 
cent The Latin Language (London, 
1954). Intended for English univer- 
sity classes—the author is Professor 
of Latin in the Durham Colleges— 
“for the purpose of standardizing the 
teaching” (p. v), and based specifi- 
cally on British pedagogic needs, 
is difficult for an American to 
classify. A description, then, is in 
order. 

Essentially, the book is a combina- 
tion of descriptive and historical 
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grammar, ranging over the whole 
field of Latin syntax, with items ar- 
ranged from a pedagogic viewpoint, 
presented in a very readable style, 
and illustrated by an abundance of 
examples from authors ranging from 
Accius to Vitruvius, but concentrated 
on Caesar, Cicero, Livy, Plautus, and 
Terence. There is a page of “Select 
Bibliography,” an “Index of Subject- 
matter,” a “Latin Index,” and ah 
“Index of Examples.” 

The arrangement is admirable: thus 
the first chapter, on the accusative, is 
followed immediately by a discussion 
of the infinitive in indirect statement; 
then come chapters on the ablative, 
the dative, and the genitive, followed 
by one on the overlapping use of the 
ablative and the genitive. The his- 
torical treatment prevents any part 
of the discussion from seeming to be 
arbitrary, so that the student, while 
aware of the vagaries of the language, 
can see the reason, if not the ration- 
ality, of each usage. (Professor 
Woodcock is careful to indicate areas 
where our knowledge is imperfect; 
he also usually refrains from unpleas- 
ant polemics on moot issues.) The 
most useful feature, however, lies in 
the examples: they are, as indicated, 
abundant, they are precisely trans- 
lated, and many of them are analyzed 
and interpreted with acuity and good 
sense. 

Not a book, I suppose, to read 
through—though 1 did so with in- 
terest and considerable pleasure—A 
New Latin Syntax should still be 
most useful for the teacher who is 
interested in both the “what” and the 
“why” of the “rules” on which per- 
haps the bulk of each day’s work i 
the classroom is based. And_ better 
students in Latin Ill and IV might 
find it stimulating to follow the de- 
velopment of such items as indirect 
questions and the use of quam in 
comparisons. 


—K. G. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


W. M. SEAMAN, Director 
W. L. CARR, Assoc. Director 


NOTA BENE 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 

— to the American Classical League. 

ersonal check is used, please add 5c 
hy the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 ~~ 

Ordering should be done carefully, y 
number, title, t (poster, mimeograph, 
ee etc.). aterial ordered from the 

ervice Bureau is not returnable. After two 
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trips by mail the material is likely to be too 
badly damaged for resale. Since the Service 
Bureau is a non-profit-making organization, 
it cannot absorb losses such as this. Because 
of the increased cost of postage and han- 
dling, please add 25c for any order of $1.50 
or more. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are urgently needed and add 25c for 
special-handling postage. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY MATERIALS 
For February programs see THe 
CrassicaL Ouriook for January, 1960. 


THE IDES OF MARCH 
Mimeographs 

231. Exitium Caesaris. A Latin play. 
25¢ 

soo. Suggestions for a Latin program 
for the Ides of March. to¢ 

567. Julius Caesar. An amusing “mu- 
sical comedy” three scenes 
burlesquing the story of the slay- 
ing of Caesar. 15¢ 

581. Suggestions for celebrating the 
Ides of March or the birthday 
of Rome, April 21. 15¢ 


APRIL PROGRAMS 
Mimeegraphs 
1.A Trip through Roman History. 
A burlesque sketch, which may 
be used for celebrating the birth- 
day of Rome (April 21). 1 read- 
2 of off-stage “sound ef- 
fects men.” 15¢ 
601. Apologies to the Romans and 
Horace Heidt. Burlesque pro- 
gram on Roman history, from 
Aeneas to Mussolini, with par- 
odied songs. Uses narrator and 
boys’ quartet. 15¢ 
637. An “April Fool” program for the 
Classical Club. Taken part 
from THe Crassican OuttooKk 
for April, 1944. 20¢ 


EASTER 
Mimeographs 
252. Parts of a liturgical play in Latin 
from the tenth century. 10¢ 
426. An Easter pageant in Latin. 
Tableaux. 20¢ 
660. The Twilight of the Gods. A 
playlet in one act. The Emperor 
Constantine’s spirit appears at a 
meeting of the Olympian deities 
and predicts the triumph of 
Christianity over paganism. 7 
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boys and 6 girls. 20 minutes. 20¢ 
LATIN WEEK 
Mimeograph 
687. Suggestions for Latin Week with 
a list of items suitable for ex- 
hibits. 15¢ 
Badge 
A circular badge 4 inches in di- 
ameter perforated for pin or ribbon. 
Carries a picture of the Pantheon and 
the words “Latin Week.” Colors, 
purple and gold. 3¢ each in quantities 
of 10 or more. 
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4 ROMAN CALENDAR FOR 1960 
A beautifully illustrated by 
10” wall calendar employing — the 
Roman method of indicating the days 
of each month. Price, 75¢. 


rHE ROMAN ORIGINS OF OUR CALENDAR 

This booklet, prepared by Van L. 
Johnson, president of the American 
Classical League, is designed to pro- 
vide quickly and in one packet cor- 
rect information about the Roman 
calendar. Recommended for courses 
in Latin, History, or Mythology. 
Contains a model for the construc- 
tion of a wall calendar for each 
month. Price, $1.00. 


THE LATIN CLUB 

P-12. The Latin Club (Eighth edi- 
tion). By Lillian B. Lawler. A 
“must” for sponsors of Latin 
Clubs or Junior Classical Leagues. 
$1.00. 


RECENT ADDITIONS 
Pamphlets 

P-10.A Catalogue of Audio-Visual 
Aids—Supplement. A supplement 
to the W. M. Seaman catalogue, 
consisting of a list of additions 
and corrections from the articles 
by Professor J. Hilton Turner in 
the Classical World. (Included 
free with future purchase of the 
catalogue.) to¢ 

P-sk. The Pleasures of Pedagogy. By 
Paul Mackendrick. Reproduced 
from the Classical Journal for 
February, 1959. 10¢ 

P-sy. Latin: The Basic Language. Re- 
produced from the Classical 
Journal for May, 1958. A com- 
pilation of testimonials the 
value of Latin study. 1o¢ 

Bulletin 

B-V. Foreign Languages, Grades 7-12. 
From the Curriculum Bulletin 
Series, State Department of Fdu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn. 25¢ 


NEW. PRINTING 

P-41. Mnemosyne and the Muses. By 
Anna P. MacVay. A drama in 
verse. 50¢ 


VISUAL AIDS 

P-10. catalogue of Audio-Visual 
\ids. By William M. Seaman. 
The following general headings 
show the scope of the items in- 
cluded: Films, Film-strips, Slides, 
Stereo Slides, Other Visual Ma- 
terials, Pictures, Maps and Charts, 
Models, Objects, Coins, Audio 
Materials. Included is a Direc- 
tory of Producers and Distributors 
and a Bibliography. Supplement, 
described above, included at no 
extra cost. so¢ 
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VALUE OF THE CLASSICS 
Mimeographs 


135. Aims in first-year Latin. 20¢ 


. How Latin helps in the study of 
Spanish. 15¢ 

. The value of Latin in the study 
of French. 20¢ 

.Some notes on the value of Latin 
as a guide to conduct. 20¢ 


. Words of classical derivation in 


the common mathematics vo- 
cabulary. 15¢ 


.Some reasons why it pays to 


take Latin in high school. 20¢ 

. The ethical content of the Ca- 
tilinarian Orations I, Il, IV. 15¢ 
Day without Latin. short 
play in English. 15¢ 


. Mother Ducere. A pageant. 10¢ 


.A Strange Book. A play on deri- 
vatives. 15¢ 


program for assembly. A 


Roman style show, a pageant on 
Latin derivatives, and a_ play 
based on the value of Latin. 25¢ 
.“Open House” in the Latin de- 
partment. 15¢ 

.Is the French langauge indebted 
to Latin? 5¢ 

. Words used in physics derived 
from Latin and Greek. 10¢ 

. The Spirit of Ancient Rome. A 
play in English. 20¢ 

. Phe cultural possibilities of Cic- 
eros orations. 15¢ 

~Rome and the Modern World. 
A play in English. 25¢ 


5.In the Ancient Days. 7 episodes, 


30 minutes. An assembly pro- 
gram. 25¢ 


. Latin abbreviations and symbols 


in medicine and pharmacy. s¢ 
.But Why Latin? A radio talk on 
the value of Latin. 20¢ 


.Some observations on the value 


of the Latin language. 15¢ 


. The Trial of the Latin Language. 


A dramatization. 15¢ 

. The chief sources of our English 
language. 25¢ 

Latin helps in other sub- 
jects. A playlet in one act. 15¢ 
. Suggestions for teaching the Latin 
derivation of ten words in each 
of twenty school subjects. 20¢ 

. The values of Latin. Some points 
for consideration by high-school 
pupils. 15¢ 

.Character building through the 
medium of Latin literature, based 
on Cicero’s philosophical writ- 
ings. 15¢ 

What the Classics Do for High 
School Pupils. A radio talk. 15¢ 
elect Latin? 10¢ 

List of medical abbreviations 
taken from Latin. For nurses. 5¢ 
. History makes words live. Deri- 
vation. 20¢ 
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550. A speech on Latin for elemen- 
tary school assemblies. 15¢ 
552.Some technical musical terms 
from Italian and their Latin 
sources. 5¢ 

570. Why study Latin? Blackboard 
material for six weeks. 10¢ 

574-Law terms and phrases from 
Latin. 10¢ 

579. Latin Is Practical. A short play 
in English. 15¢ 

5go. Latin and Greek for nurses. 15¢ 

sgt. The terminology of anatomy. 
20¢ 

602. New words: Effect of social 
change on vocabulary. A_ talk. 
15¢ 

612.Some suggestions for teaching 
French via Latin. 5¢ 

614. Meeting community needs 
through the study of Latin in 
the high schools. 10¢ 

620. What percentage? Tables show- 
ing the distribution of English 
words by language origins. 10¢ 

633. How to motivate the study of 
Latin in the high school. 25¢ 

635. You're Tied to Latin. A playlet 
or radio sketch. 20¢ 

636. Some new thoughts on the value 
of Latin. 20¢ 

676. The value and present status of 
the classics. 20¢ 

682.A letter to eighth-grade pupils 
concerning election of subjects 
in high school. 10¢ 

685. Classical languages in medical 
education. 30¢ 

Supplements 

S-23. Latin as an aid to English. 10¢ 

S-24. The value of the classics in 
training for citizenship. 10¢ 

$-29. The relationship of French to 
Latin. 10¢ 

S.-35. Features of Greek and Roman 
life as described in a high-school 
publication. 10¢ 


PREE CLASSIFIED LISTS 

These are mimeographed lists of 
our offerings on specific subjects, 
consisting of mimeographed leaflets, 
pamphlets, reprints from THe Crass- 
and any other per- 
tinent materials, with their prices. 
The classified lists are sent free on 
request. 

The classified lists cover the follow- 
ing topics: Caesar, Cicero, First-Year 
Latin, For the Inexperienced Teach- 
er, Latin Clubs, Latin Games, Mis- 
cellaneous, Pictures (Rome and the 
Romans; Classical Mythology ), Plays 
in English, Plays in Latin, Projects, 
Radio and Other Programs, Rome 
and the Romans, Special Days, Sup- 
plementary Reading in Latin and in 
English, Teaching Methods — and 
Techniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil and Mythology, Word Study. 
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Our Quarter-Century Proven 
3-Point Latin Program 
To Help Stimulate 


Your Latin Instruction 


1. APSL NATIONWIDE LATIN EXAMINATION 


All papers corrected BY US BY HAND 
(29th annual series this spring) 


. NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 


Certificates available for students 
Charters available for schools 
(30th year this school year) 


. AUXILIUM LATINUM 


National Classroom Latin Magazine 
(32nd Volume this school year) 


Information obtainable from: 


Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor 
AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE 
P.O.B. 501 Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Two supplementary texts of proved 
value and wide appeal... 


LIVELY LATIN 


A Carefully Graded Reader for the 
First and Second Years 


@ Stories adapted from Cicero, 
Frontinus, Livy, Nepos, 
Petronius, and Virgil 
@ Medieval Legends @ Greek Myths 
@ Hodiernal Tales 


With Notes and Vocabulary Price $1.25 postpaid 


REVIEW LATIN GRAMMAR 


A New-Type Composition for the Second Year 
Concise grammatical explanations, many 
in diagram form 


700 short English-to-Latin sentence 
exercises and a group of passages 
in connected English prose. 


Word Content mainly that recommended 
by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. 


With Vocabulary Price $1.25 postpaid 


John K. Colby 
Phillips Academy 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


“No teacher of Latin can afford 
not to experiment with the book 


for year.”—Classical Journal. 
“Deserves the thoughtful and careful 


perusal of any classics teacher 


interested in progress.” —Classical Bulletin. 


LATIN: 
A Structural Approach 


by Waldo E. Sweet 


Teachers: for a free booklet by Professor Sweet 


about the structural method, write to: 


The University of Michigan Press 
Department HF 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


A 
Roman Calendar 


For 1960 


Wall calendar, illustrated in color, em- 
ploying the Roman method of indicat- 
ing the days of each month for the year 
1950. For each month there is also an 
appropriate quotation from a Latin 
author. Size 74% by 10 inches. Price, 
75¢ 


American Classical League 
Miami University 
OXFORD, OHIO 
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Nationwide 
Latin 
Contests 


*VITALIZE 


your teaching by entering your students in the Nationwide 
Latin Contests. 


‘STIMULATE 


your teaching with dynamic tape recordings. 


ENRICH 


your teaching with motivating materials. 


Nationwide contests will be administered this year in the fol- 


lowing areas: 


@ Sixth Annual Latin Examination 

First Annual Latin Vocabulary Examination 
First Annual Pronunciation Examination 
First Annual Word Derivative Examination 


First Annual Composition Examination 


First Annual Syntax Examination 


SEND TODAY for FREE samples of previous examinations, full details 
concerning this year’s contests, and also a listing of materials available from 


this office to Donald R. Honz, Director, Educational Stimuli, 1124 Belknap 
Street, Superior, Wisconsin. 
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